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XX. — On the Early Migrations of Man. By John Ckawfurd, 

Esq., F.RS. 

(Bead April 12th, 1864.) 

Some writers, in their determination to maintain the hypothesis 
of the unity of man and the derivation of the many races which 
now exist from a single family and a single spot of the earth's 
surface, have imagined distant migrations which it is physically 
impossible could ever have taken place. In his rudest and earliest 
condition man is, by necessity, home-keeping, divided into small 
and usually hostile tribes, speaking different languages, occupying 
confined localities of which the narrow limits are hunting and 
fishing grounds. Their food consists of game and fish, with the 
spontaneous vegetable products of the earth, and, when they are 
clothed at all, their clothing is confined to the skins of wild 
beasts, or the leaves or fibres of plants. Their tools and weapons 
are of wood or bone, or at best of stone. They have domesti- 
cated no useful animal, and are frequently ignorant even of the 
construction of a canoe. There still exist tribes in Africa, in 
America, in some of the islands of the Malay, the Philippine, 
and the Polynesian Archipelagos, and in Australia, still either in 
such a state, or very nearly so. 

It is obvious that a people in such a condition (and it was at 
one time that of all mankind,) can have neither the ability nor 
inclination to undertake remote migrations. To undertake such 
enterprises, even on a very moderate scale, a people must have 
made a considerable advance in civilisation. They must have 
learnt to produce some kind of food capable of being stored 
to serve them on a long journey ; in some situations they 
must have learnt the art of domesticating a few of the useful 
animals, and acquired some skill in fabricating and using weapons 
of offence and defence. "In the early ages of the world," says 
Tacitus, with his usual superiority of acumen and good sense, 
" the adventurers who issued forth in quest of new habitations 
did not traverse extensive tracts of land — the first migrations 
were by sea ;" and he hence concludes the Germans to be an indi- 
genous people, as indeed he might, at the time he wrote, most of the 
tribes and nations of the earth, for the extensive and distant mi- 
grations which afterwards took place had then hardly commenced. 

Even admitting the whole earth to have been peopled from a 
single spot by a single family of one type — to sport in course of 
time into white or black, into brown, into yellow, or into red, 
to become tall as Patagonians or short as Andaman islanders- 
still, the food capable of storing, with the weapons of offence 
and defence, could not be dispensed with, for the wandering 
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savages would have to travel over deserts and forests, and pro- 
tect themselves from wild beasts as dangerous as human enemies. 

All that we authentically know of the early history of migra- 
tions shows that when they were undertaken men were already 
in so advanced a state as to have both the ability and inclina- 
tion to engage in them. They had such a knowledge of agri- 
culture as enabled them to raise food capable of being stored ; 
they were in possession of the domestic animals, that is, they pos- 
sessed means of transport ; they had effective weapons of offence 
and defence, and even a certain amount of military organisation. 
To show that such must have been the case, I shall adduce a few 
of the best authenticated examples of early emigration, some- 
times ending in colonisation and sometimes failing to attain this 
point. I may here premise that all early migrations imply more 
or less of conquest, unless we are to suppose (and our experience 
gives no warranty for the hypothesis,) that the earth was peopled 
from a single family. If the earth was already peopled as we 
have found it to have been from the earliest dawn of history, 
the emigrants would have to force their way through hostile tribes, 
and if they settled or colonised, to have dispossessed the aboriginal 
habitants, peaceable possession of new country being possible only 
in the very rare cases in which no primordial inhabitants existed. 

The earliest authentic records of emigration which we possess 
are those of the Greeks, and they were all by sea, requiring a 
provision of sea-stock, ships, and some nautical experience. The 
most important of the Greek emigrations, or those through which 
colonies were formed, took place between 700 and 500 years 
before the birth of Christ, and they emanated in the first instance 
from continental Greece. This is a country with, for its size, an 
extensive seaboard, and the most active of its inhabitants were 
fishermen, their principal animal aliment consisting of fish, which 
continued to be the case even after they had become a highly 
civilised people. From fishermen the Greeks became traders, and 
at the same time very generally pirates, for, like modern Malays, 
they thought piracy no disgrace. " The ancient Greeks," says 
Thucydides, " even those not lowest in rank among them, when 
they first crossed the seas betook themselves to piracy. Falling 
on unprotected towns or villages, they plundered them at their 
pleasure ; and from this resource they derived their chief means 
of maintenance. The employment carried no disgrace with it, 
but rather glory and honour ; and in the tales of our poets, when 
mariners touch anywhere, the common question is whether they 
are pirates, — neither those who are thus addressed being ashamed 
of their calling, nor those who inquire meaning it as a reproach." 

In the roving life which ensued the Greeks visited foreign 
lands more fertile than their own country, and they laid in them 
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the foundation of colonies, expelling the native inhabitants or 
receiving them as subjects and intermarrying with them. Hence 
arose the numerous Greek colonies spread over the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Euxine — over fifty degrees of longitude. A 
foundation once laid, the colonies increased by accessions from 
the mother country, and in time themselves threw out new colo- 
nies. It is probable, indeed, that ultimately the colonies in Asia 
Minor, in the islands of the Archipelago, and in Italy and Sicily, 
exceeded in populousness the mother country, although the 
colonists were no longer pure Greeks, but on the contrary more 
or less a mixed race. 

Even in the earliest known period of their history, the Greeks 
were in a condition to undertake such distant enterprises. They 
were already in possession of the most useful of the domestic 
animals ; they grew wheat, bailey, the vine, and the olive. They 
possessed bronze and malleable iron, having effective tools and 
weapons made of them ; and, finally, they had stout ships, pro- 
pelled by the joint oar and sail. 

We possess at least one tolerably authentic account of the early 
emigration of a western European people. This is that which 
Cffisar gives of the Helvetians, about two generations before the 
birth of Christ. According to him, the territory of the Helve- 
tians, or Switzerland, extended 240 miles in length by 180 in 
breadth. This would give it an area of little more than half 
that of Britain, and make it thrice the size of modern Switzer- 
land. The Helvetians, however, thought that it was too narrow, 
and stirred up by ambitious leaders, they resolved to abandon it, 
and to sally forth in quest of wider and more fertile lands. In 
furtherance of this view, they took an oath to quit their native 
country within the space of two years, a time requisite for making 
the necessary preparation, which consisted in collecting corn and 
waggons for transport. Having burnt their towns and villages, 
and the corn which was not wanted for their journey, they com- 
menced their march. The emigration in this case, if we are to 
rely on Csesar's narrative, consisted not only of the men able to 
bear arms, but of old men, women and children, that is, of the 
entire population. 

This last assertion is, however, of very doubtful authenticity. 
There is assuredly no example of any people, considerable in 
number and tolerably civilised, wholly and voluntarily abandoning 
the country of their fathers, or even of a whole people being 
driven to do so by a conqueror. The probability is that the more 
ambitious and warlike part of the population, with their families, 
alone emigrated ; and this will appear the more probable when 
we find the actual number of the emigrants to have been so 
comparatively small. After the defeat of the Helvetians by 
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Csesar, a register of the emigrants, including men, women, 
and children, written in Greek characters, was found in their 
camp, which made the total number no more than 368,000. This, 
supposing Helvetia to be equal in extent to Ireland, would give 
no more than a poor twelve inhabitants to the square mile, or 
but twice that number if ancient Helvetia was of the same extent 
as modern Switzerland. 

That the Helvetians had the capacity to undertake migrations 
on a large scale is, however, beyond all doubt. They possessed 
corn, cattle, horses, and even wheel- carriages ; and were so well 
armed and organised as on former occasions to have defeated 
Eoman armies, and ultimately to fight a long disputed battle with 
six Roman legions, led by Julius Caesar. 

The movements of the Gauls from west to east, from the fourth 
down to the first century B.C., are examples of very extensive 
migration by a very rude people ; but that the Gauls were not 
mere naked savages is certain enough when we find them not 
only forcing their way through hostile tribes and dispossessing 
the Etruscans, a civilised people with a knowledge of letters, but 
even defeating .Roman armies. 

The Phoenician colonies planted on the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean are examples of very early emigration, for the 
greatest of them, Carthage, is believed to have been founded 800 
years before Christ. It is needless to add that the people who 
performed these achievements were competent to undertake them, 
since they were the skilful and enterprising merchants of Tyre 
and Sidon, a people possessed of many useful arts and even of 
letters. 

The pastoral and nomadic nations known to the ancients as 
Scythians, and to the moderns as Tartars, afford examples of 
early emigration upon the most extensive scale. Herodotus de- 
scribes them as "house-carriers and horse-bowmen, living not 
from the plough but from cattle, and having their dwellings in 
waggons." The Tartar horde is, in fact, a rude army, carrying 
its commissariat along with it in the shape of horses, sheep, and 
oxen, and disciplined to the art of choosing ground by its peri- 
odical movements in search of pasture for its cattle. In all known 
times the Tartar nations have had the same manners, a necessity 
of the physical geography of their country. When ably led, they 
have performed migrations of surprising length, and been great 
conquerors. Five hundred years before the birth of Christ, their 
military organisation being already complete, they invaded Persia, 
and, in the beginning of the seventeenth century of our era, they 
ended by invading and conquering China ; the monster but 
foolish wall of the Chinese, built 200 years before the birth of 
Christ, having never proved a serious obstacle to the incursions of 
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these mounted shepherds. A people organised like the Tartars 
were not men capable of passing through wide forests, or crossing 
even narrow seas, or climbing over snow-clad mountain ranges. 
They traversed their own open steppes without difficulty, subsist- 
ing on the resources of their own camps, and when they invaded 
a cultivated country they lived on the plunder of its inhabitants. 

The distant migrations performed by the Tartars, it must, 
however, be observed, refer more especially to armies composed, 
with few exceptions, of soldiers and male followers. When the 
migration consists of the entire horde, even Tartars cannot make 
distant journeys in the desert familiar to them with impunity. 
This is satisfactorily proved by the celebrated and well-attested 
emigration of a great horde of Kalmucs from the Russian to the 
Chinese territory in 1770. Its march occupied eight months, 
and its numbers, computed at half a million at starting, were by 
famine, pestilence, and the attack of hostile tribes, reduced by 
one-half when it reached its asylum. 

The adventures of the Scandinavian and other northern nations 
who invaded our own islands, are an example of very early 
migration, not, indeed, as to time, but as regards the social con- 
dition of the men who achieved them. The Northmen began, 
like the Greeks, as fishermen, — in time acquired nautical skill, 
and became pirates ; and ended in being invaders and conquerors. 
Without such preparation they could not have conquered Britain, 
an achievement which the barbarians who overthrew the Roman 
empire on the continent never even attempted. That was effected 
only after certain descendants of the same barbarians had acquired 
civilisation, skill, and strength, through a long residence in 
France. 

To turn to another part of the world, the early emigrations of 
the Malays bear a close remembrance to those of the Greeks, due 
allowance made for the immeasurable superiority of the one race 
over the other. The great island of Sumatra is the parent 
country of the Malays, and from this they have emigrated and 
established colonies along the coasts of the Malay peninsula and 
Borneo, which still exist. When these migrations were under- 
taken the Malays had already acquired a certain measure of civi- 
lisation. They cultivated the cocoa-nut, the yam, and rice, all of 
them fit for sea-stock ; they had a knowledge of iron, tin, and 
gold. Like the Greeks, too, the Malays were at first fishermen ; 
and then, at one and the same time, both traders and pirates, 
pursuits which they have continued to unite down to our own 
time. Before they migrated they had domesticated the dog, the 
hog, the ox, the buffalo, the goat, and even the common fowl. In 
short, they were a people quite equal to the enterprise of emi- 
grating and establishing rude colonies. 
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On the continent of America there is but one recorded case of 
emigration, namely, that alleged to have produced the civilisation 
of the Mexicans in the Valley of Anahuac. A people called Toltecs, 
and another called Aztecs, are alleged to have migrated from the 
north, respectively in the seventh and thirteenth centuries of 
our era, to have subdued the pristine inhabitants, and settled 
in the valley; for we cannot suppose that this, one of the 
most favoured localities of America, was destitute of abori- 
ginal inhabitants, when we know that even the most inaus- 
picious parts of it were peopled. According to the testimony 
of the accomplished American historian Prescott, the Toltecs, 
the earliest emigrants, were a people acquainted with agricul- 
ture and skilled in the manufacture of the metals, that is, were 
probably acquainted with the cultivation of maize, the yam, 
and the banana, and were acquainted with gold, silver, copper, 
and bronze. 

I venture to conjecture, then, that the Toltecs and Aztecs who 
migrated to Mexico might have been the mound-builders of the 
Valley of the Mississippi. The bare existence of such gigantic 
structures as these mounds is evidence that those who built them 
must have been a tolerably numerous people ; not mere nomads, 
but men having a reliable supply of food, and organised to conti- 
nous although rude labour. The excavation of some of these 
mounds shows that the people who built them had tools of copper 
and bronze, and manufactured pottery. But what motive could 
have induced the mound-builders to migrate to the Valley of 
Mexico? The conquest of one tribe or nation of the mound- 
builders themselves over another would, perhaps, force the defeated 
party to seek for new settlements, in the same manner that the 
Huns were driven westward by a more powerful Tartar people. 

In some cases migrations have taken place in times so early 
and obscure, without any civilised people to record them, that we 
have hardly any other evidence of them than that afforded by 
language, but this, in some cases, is complete. Thus, essentially 
the same language is spoken on a portion of the opposite shores 
of the British Channel, and again on part of the opposite shores 
of the Irish Channel, and in both instances, to all appearance, by 
the same races of man. These instances amounted to colonisa- 
tion ; and, although the seas to be crossed are of no great breadth, 
still the enterprises through which the emigrations were effected 
show that the adventurers must have possessed strong and roomy 
boats capable of transporting whole families — some nautical skill, 
arms to subdue the native inhabitants to be dispossessed, and a 
stock of provisions for, to them, long voyages. 

In the case of the Polynesian or fairer race of the islands of the 
Pacific, we have an example of far wider migration than that just 
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quoted. The same race of man, speaking essentially the same 
language, is found from the Sandwich group, under the Tropic 
of Cancer, to New Zealand, forty-seven degrees south of the 
equator. Much of this migration resulted, no doubt, from for- 
tuitous circumstances, but those who accomplished them could 
not have been helpless savages, but men who had strong boats, 
some nautical skill, and a supply of durable food. When Euro- 
peans first saw the islanders of the South Sea, they found them 
in a condition to undertake such enterprises. Their dwellings 
were, for the most part, on the sea-shore, and they were fisher- 
men, with, however, some acquaintance with agriculture, for they 
cultivated the yam, the batata, the taro or esculent caladium, the 
cocoa-nut, the banana, the bread-fruit, and even the sugar-cane. 
Such of these as were transportable, and suited to the climate of 
the lands to which the Polynesians migrated, they took along 
with them. Thus we find the yam, the batata, and taro, but not 
the cocoa-nut, the banana, or sugar-cane of Tahiti, cultivated in 
the northern part of New Zealand under the same names. The 
intertropical Polynesians had even domesticated the dog, the hog, 
and the common fowl, using them all as food, and these they car- 
ried along with them, as far as was practicable, in their migra- 
tions. The distant migrations of the Polynesians must have 
been effected, not from one extreme point to another, but step by 
step. The physical geography of the region they inhabit fa- 
voured migrations which would have been impossible in any 
other part of the world, for the range of Polynesian migration is 
double the breadth of that Atlantic which, from the creation of 
man down to the first voyage of Christopher Columbus, made 
the inhabitants of the Old and New World strangers to each 
other. 

Emigrations, it may be observed, have seldom or never proceeded 
from fertile regions. These are eminently conducive to early 
civilisation, but they naturally produce a home-keeping people, 
who have much to lose and nothing to gain in leaving their 
own country for unknown regions. The Jews, although bonds- 
men, looked back with regret to the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
The spirit of foreign adventure did not belong to the Egypt- 
ians, the Assyrians, or the Hindus ; — not even to the Chinese 
until comparatively very recent times, when not the love of ad- 
venture, but the pressure for room, produced foreign trade and 
emigration. At the time when the nations of Europe made their 
first appearance in the Eastern seas, the Chinese had not even 
colonised the great and fertile Island of Formosa, almost in sight 
of their own shore, nor had they yet settled in the Malay and 
Philippine Archipelagos, as they have since done. 

The nations of Oriental habits and manners, who had acquired 
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a large measure of civilisation, were populous, and, when they 
migrated, did so, not for the purpose of colonising or settling, but 
for conquest. But they seem themselves to have been enervated 
by their civilisation, and hence to have become a prey to rude but 
more warlike people. Thus Egypt and Assyria became a prey to 
Persians, Medes, and Arabs, — Hindustan to Turkish races, and 
China to Tartars. The nations of modern Europe alone, by their 
superior knowledge and even skill in the art of war, have been 
secure from the assaults and invasions of such barbarians. 

The examples now adduced will suffice to show the utter im- 
possibility of distant migrations on the part of mere savages — 
and shortly after their creation all men must have been mere 
savages. Notwithstanding this inevitable fact, some very learned 
writers have indulged their imaginations with the migrations of 
such savages, fancying that the whole earth was peopled from a 
single point, and by one race of man, without stating where that 
point was situated, or whether the supposed parent race was 
black, brown, yellow, red, or fair, or by what metamorphosis they 
became in time of all these hues. For illustration, I shall give a 
few examples of such hypothetical migrations. 

The late learned and zealous Dr. Prichard was deeply imbued 
with such crude fancies. He is at a loss, for example, to 
account for the presence in the Oceanic Eegion, or Pacific 
Ocean, of two different and distinct races of man, one a 
race with black skin and woolly hair, and one with brown 
complexion and lank hair, and he thus expresses himself on 
the subject: — "For this region of black or nearly black and 
savage people a distinguishing name is yet wanted. Aus- 
tralasia and Papualand are but parts of it. I shall term it 
Oceanic Nigritia, or Oceanic Negroland. A shorter name for 
common use is supplied by the compound epithet Kelsenonesia, 
which corresponds in form with Polynesia. Under this designa- 
tion must be comprised all the insulated countries which are 
situated under the same latitudes but to the westward of Oceanic 
Polynesia, that is, further west than the meridian of the Fijii 
Islands, and to the southward of Misonesia and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. In the midst of this region is the great island, or rather 
continent, of Australia, nearly equal to all Europe in extent. The 
outskirts of Kelsenonesia, or Oceanic Negroland, stretch far to 
the eastward and northward and westward of the Australian 
coast. A great amphitheatre of islands, sweeping from the eastern 
extremity of New Ireland, and principally under the names of 
Solomon's Islands and the New Hebrides, forming a crescent 
which fronts towards the more open seas of Eastern Oceanica, 
constitutes the eastern margin of the region now described. 
New Caledonia and Tasmania may be represented as belonging to 
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the range and forming its most southern tract. To the north- 
ward, New Guinea and the whole of Papualand come within the 
circumference of the Kelsenonesia ; but, in order to form an ample 
idea of its extent in this direction, we must go back in imagina- 
tion to a time when the Malayo-Polynesian race had not entered 
the Indian Archipelago, or had at least not spread themselves far 
beyond the limits of one or two of the principal islands. We 
then imagine the black tribes taking their migratory march along 
the mountain chains of the Malayan Peninsula, where they left a 
remnant of the stock, still well known and strongly characterised. 
Thence we may mark their gradual progress from one great 
island to another till they reached the shore of New Guinea, after 
occupying all or nearly all the islands to the northward of that 
country. The existence of large quadrupeds on several of the 
principal islands has given rise to a probable conjecture that this 
archipelago was originally formed by a disruption of an ancient 
continent through the invasion of equatorial currents at a time 
when Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, and Java had already been 
stocked with land animals of a kind not found in remote islands. 
But whether tribes of the human species spread themselves by a 
land journey, or by means of canoes made their way from one 
island to another, they appear from various indications to have 
peopled many parts of the archipelago long before the arrival of 
the first colonies of Polynesians. They still exist, as we have 
already remarked, in the interiors of most of the great islands of 
the Indian Seas. To the westward we trace them to the Anda- 
man Islands in the Gulf of Bengal, and to the northward, to the 
Malayan mountain-chain, and from thence to Borneo, the Philip- 
pines, the Moluccas and New Guinea, Louisiade, the chain of 
Solomon's Isles, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and Tas- 
mania ; while another branch, taking a more southern direction, 
appears to have passed from Java along the chain of islands which 
reaches nearly in a straight line to Tineder and lastly to Aus- 
tralia/' — Researches on the Physical History of Man. 

It would not be easy to compress a greater mass of ethnolo- 
gical error in a smaller bulk than is to be found in these passages, 
in which hard words are substituted for knowledge. The object 
of the writer is to prove that the black or Negro people are the 
aborigines of the countries in question, and the fairer race 
strangers and intruders. For this purpose he creates a new 
region, the parts of which have little geographical and no ethnolo- 
gical connexion ; nothing, indeed, in common but that they are 
mostly intertropical and lie in east longitude. The pigmy Negritos 
of the Andaman Islands, of the Malay Peninsula, and of the 
Philippines, are huddled into the same category with the stalwart 
Negros of New Guinea, New Caledonia, and the Pijii group ; and 
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not only with these, but with the tall, lank-haired Australians, 
who are in no sense Negros any more than are Hindus, except in 
being black. 

The very nomenclature of the new region intended to be de- 
scribed involves serious errors. It is to be called Oceanic 
Nigritia or Negroland, — or Kelsenonesia, as a shorter name for 
common use, although it is difficult to understand how a Greek 
compound of six syllables can be either short or fit for common 
use. Even if the region were ever so well defined, the absurdity 
of naming a country from a very small fraction of its inhabi- 
tants, to the exclusion of the majority, is obvious. Then, we have 
the invented name of a Malayo-Polynesian race, although no such 
race exists. The term is, in fact, founded on the supposition 
that the Malays and the fair natives of the islands of the Pacific 
are essentially the same race, although the latter be taller than 
the former by at least a quarter of a foot, and although the lan- 
guages of the two races differ not only in structure but even 
in words, a very small number of Malayan terms excepted, in- 
troduced into the language of the fairer race, but found equally 
in the languages of the Negro races. 

The hypothesis that the Malayan people are invaders who dis- 
possessed the aboriginal negros is utterly baseless. There exists 
in no part of the world, far or near, a Malayan race out of the 
region in which we now find it, and consequently there is no 
country from which the Malays could have emigrated, even sup- 
posing them in their earliest existence to have possessed a 
capacity for emigration. It cannot even be shown that the 
tribes who are of the Malayan race were ever united, or how they 
migrated, if ever they did so, from one island to another. On 
the contrary, speaking as they do many different and distinct 
languages, the great probability is that they never were united. 
We conclude the Malayan race, in short, to be just as much 
entitled to be considered aborigines as the Negros. 

Not less extravagant is Dr. Prichard's supposed migration of 
the Negros from island to island. These now arrant savages — 
and it is unreasonable to believe they were ever otherwise, with- 
out any more capacity for remote migration than the sloths or 
tortoises of their own forests — are represented by the theory as 
marching over mountain ridges and crossing seas that would have 
been formidable to Greek and Eoman navigation. To give the 
hypothesis some air of feasibility, Negros are represented as being 
still found in islands in which they neither exist now or are ever 
known to have existed, as Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Celebes, and 
the Moluccas. In fact, in the wide gap of at least two thousand 
miles which separates the Malay Peninsula from New Guinea, 
not a single negro tribe is to be found. Nay, they are found 
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only in a small part of the Malay Peninsula itself, and are wholly 
absent in that portion of it which is geographically nearest to 
New Guinea. 

Dr. Prichard's hypothesis represents all the Negro tribes from 
the Philippines north to New Caledonia south, and from the 
Andamans west to the Fijis east, as if they were of one race, 
whereas they consist of many, and, as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, speaking wholly different languages. Then, all the Negros 
to the north of the equator are pigmies, the most diminutive of 
mankind ; the Negros of New Guinea are of the stature of Ma- 
lays ; and those of New Caledonia and the Pijis are not short of 
the European standard. 

Prom the same learned writer we have another example of ima- 
ginary migration, if possible more extravagantly fanciful than that 
just quoted. This relates to a supposed peopling of the New World 
from the Old, the latter being fancied to have contained that spot 
from which the entire earth was peopled. I have touched on 
this point in a former Paper, but shall now treat it more circum- 
stantially. The passages of Dr. Prichard's Researches on the 
Physical History of Mankind on which I comment are as follow : 
— " A third series of observations tends to exalt the antiquity of 
the American race, and to prove that whatever arts and knowledge 
existed among them, their earliest institutions of society, as well 
as the original construction and development of their language, 
were peculiar to them, and indigenous in their country. This 
train of argument does not necessarily lead to the admission of 
an original distinctness of race. If fully established it still leaves 
us at liberty to suppose that the first inhabitants of the New 
World were not the offspring of an American soil, but that they 
were people who wandered from the old continent in the earliest 
ages after the creation of mankind, bringing with them, in the 
frail canoes in which they may have passed the Northern Pacific, 
or in their toilsome migrations over polar seas, none of the im- 
provements of art, nor even the first acquirements of pastoral or 
agricultural life. All such advancement began with them after 
their arrival on the shores of the new continent ; and, therefore, 
whatever intellectual culture was discovered by Europeans among 
the American natives was indigenous, whatever may be thought 
of the origin of the people themselves." 

It is here admitted that the people who achieved this marvel- 
lous migration by which the New World was peopled from the 
Old, did so in the rudest savage state, and that all their arts and 
acquirements, down to their very languages, were attained after 
their arrival in America. Helpless savages, then, without a stock 
of food, and without flocks or herds, are represented as crossing 
broad seas, or marching over mountains of ice and snow, and 
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undertaking such difficult, or rather impossible, enterprises without 
any apparent motive, for men in the condition in which they are 
represented to be, never migrate except to very short distances in 
pursuit of game or fish. The hypothesis represents the emigrants 
as crossing the Northern Pacific in "slender canoes," but the 
author forgets that the savages he depicts ought not to possess 
canoes at all, for even the Australians, who are more advanced than 
Dr. Prichard's emigrants, have them not down to the present day. 
If the emigrants in question had to cross the Pacific, say from 
Kamschatka to Vancouver's Island, their voyage in a sea not 
without tempests, would extend over forty degrees of longitude, 
and if the passage were from Japan to the western shore of Ame- 
rica, it would extend to fifty degrees. A few tempest-driven 
Japanese junks have been known to have been stranded on the 
shores of America ; but the junks of Japan are not " slender 
canoes," nor the Japanese savages, but, on the contrary, among 
the most advanced people of Asia. If the migration proceeded 
from the islands of the Pacific the nearest to the continent of 
America, the distance woidd not be less than two thousand 
miles, and this without a single intermediate resting-place. It 
is unnecessary to add that the shortest of these voyages would 
be impossible to the primordial savages who are imagined by the 
hypothesis to have performed them. 

But independent of the utter impossibility of the imagined 
voyages, there is the argument of race and language. With one 
slender exception, the people of America differ entirely in race 
and language from those of the opposite shores of Asia and its 
islands. There are no such people in America as the races of 
man existing in Kamschatka, the Kurule, the Japanese, and 
Polynesian islands. The only race of man common to Asia and 
America is the Esquimeaux — but the Esquimeaux exist only in 
a small dreary and inhospitable part of the American continent, 
which they are never known to have quitted for a more temperate 
region. They differ in race from all the rest of the people of 
America from Hudson's Bay to Tierra del Fuego, and therefore 
could not have been the men through whose migration the New 
World is imagined to have been peopled from the Old. 

According to Dr. Prichard's theory, the emigrants who peopled 
America must either have arrived in that continent speechless, 
that is before they had even learnt to construct a language, or 
they must have abandoned their parent tongue, to invent not one 
but many hundred new ones entirely different, in words and 
structure, from any language of the Old World, a proceeding 
most improbable and contrary to all analogy. 

The only other example of imaginary migration which I shall 
produce is that which makes the peopling of India and Europe 
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with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from 
a certain table-land of Northern Asia. This is called the Indo- 
Germanic, or Indo-European, or Aryan migration. I shall ex- 
amine this hypothesis in more detail than I have done on a 
former occasion, and with this view I shall take my account of 
it from a recent work of Professor Max Miiller, a gentleman of 
great learning and, in my view, of imagination at least equal to 
his learning. It is as follows: — "Although the Brahmans of 
India belong to the same family, the Aryan or Indo-European 
family, which civilised the whole of Europe, the two great 
branches of that primitive race were kept asunder for centu- 
ries after their first separation. The main stream of the Aryan 
nations has always flowed towards the north-west. No historian 
can tell us by what impulse those adventurous nomads were 
driven on through Asia towards the isles and shores of Europe. 
The first start of this world-wide migration belongs to a period 
far beyond the reach of documentary history ; to times when the 
soil of Europe had not been trodden by either Celts, Germans, 
Slavonians, Eomans, or Greeks. But whatever it was, the im- 
pulse was irresistible as the spell which in our own times sends 
the Celtic tribes across the Atlantic. It requires a strong will or 
a great amount of inertness to be able to withstand the impetus 

of such a national or rather ethnical movement At the 

first dawn of traditional history we see the Aryan tribes migrat- 
ing across the snow of the Himalaya southward towards the 
" seven rivers " (the Indus, the five rivers of the Punjab, and the 
Saraswati), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before that time they had been living in more northern regions, 
within the same precincts as the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, 
Germans and Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that the Nor- 
mans of William the Conqueror were the Northernmen of Scandi- 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the 
only evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical 
periods. It would have been next to impossible to discover any 
traces of relationship between the swarthy natives of India and 
their conquerors, whether of Alexander or Clive, but for the tes- 
timony borne by language. What other evidence could have 
reached back to times when Greece was not peopled by Greeks or 
India by Hindoos ? Yet these are the times of which we are 
speaking. What authority would have been strong enough to 
persuade the Grecian army that their gods and their hero ancestors 
were the same as those of King Porus, or to convince the English 
soldier that the same blood was running in his veins as in those 
of the dark Bengalese ? And there is not an English jury now- 
a-days which, after examining the hoary documents of language, 
would reject the claim of a common descent and a legitimate re- 
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lationship between Hindu, Greek, and Teuton." — A History oj 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by Max Milller, M.A., 1 859. 

The entire theory developed in the passages now quoted is 
founded on philology, and sets aside all the well-established quali- 
ties, physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic 
history have distinguished the many races of man, which it 
includes in a single category. Between most, but not all, the 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern — between all the lan- 
guages of Central and Western Asia, excluding the Tartarian to 
the north, and the Phoenician and Arabian to the south — between 
many, but very far from all the languages of the country of the 
Hindus — and an ancient dead language of which the written 
remains exist alone in India, there exists a virtual although not a 
literal agreement in a certain number of words, and even to a 
certain extent, in a conformity of structure. The name of 
the people who spoke this long obsolete language is unknown, as 
is the geographical position of their country. Even the name of 
the language itself is a fabricated one, and not, as is usually the 
case with other tongues, derived from that of the people who 
spoke it. These people, although leaving much writing, have 
left not a scrap of written history. That by migrations or con- 
quests they contrived directly or indirectly to disseminate their 
language far and wide is discoverable only from the more or less 
mutilated words of it which are found in very remote and unex- 
pected quarters. 

This lingual connexion between the languages of the East and 
West is an undoubted fact, and a very singular one, in the history 
of mankind. It would seem to indicate an antiquity of man far 
beyond the reach of history or tradition, and movements of 
which we neither know, nor ever can know anything. According 
to the theory, Greeks, Italians, Slavonians, Germans, Celts, Rus- 
sians, and Hindus, once dwelt together on a certain plateau of 
Upper Asia, whence, from some unknown cause, and at some un- 
known time, one section of this people was moved to migrate 
towards the east and another towards the west. The party 
which migrated in an easterly direction became black, taking the 
form of Hindus ; and that which moved westward became white, 
as in the example of Germans and Scandinavians ; while the 
party staying at home remained of the swarthy colour of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Transoxiana, the presumed mother-country of 
the parent stock, consisting of men of short stature and fiat Tar- 
tarian faces, speaking a tongue of no kin to any language of Europe 
or of India. All this is broadly asserted in the face of the 
notorious fact that history affords no example of a people becom- 
ing white from black, or black from white, or black or white from 
brown. No black race of man is ever known to have inhabited 
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Europe, or white man to have inhabited India, or black or white 
to have inhabited the parent land of the supposititious original 
stock. 

The people from whom the emigrations proceeded are described 
as nomadic, that is, a people possessed of flocks and herds, sub- 
sisting chiefly on flesh and milk, and making periodical migra- 
tions to pasture their cattle. This is certainly not in accordance 
with the character of the Sanskrit, the language ascribed to them, 
for that tongue bears ample evidence of its being the speech of 
a people who had made considerable progress in the useful arts, 
in agriculture, and in commerce, and who were even possessed of 
a written language and a literature, acquirements hardly com- 
patible with the condition of wandering shepherds. The theory 
describes the section of the nomads who took an eastern and 
southerly direction as migrating across the snows of the Hima- 
layas, and finally settling permanently in the hot plains of Hin- 
dustan, in the country of the Five Rivers, the modern Punjab. 
It is not stated what could have induced the emigrants not to 
pursue the usual shorter and easier route to India, that followed 
by future invaders, from Alexander to Baber ; or why they should 
peril their flocks and herds, and consequently themselves, among 
snows that could yield no pasture ; nor is it explained what pos- 
sible motive could have induced the inhabitants of a temperate 
region to undertake a long and arduous journey in order to settle 
permanently in a hot country, discordant with their feelings and 
habits of life. The Greeks and Macedonians of Alexander, al- 
though conquerors, refused to follow their king beyond the first 
frontiers of India, and even the swarthy Turks of Timur were 
impatient of the climate of India, lest, as they said, they should 
become black and feeble, like Hindus ; but the emigrants of the 
theory have no such apprehension, and they, a pastoral people of 
a temperate climate, are represented as sitting down quietly and 
contentedly in the torrid plains of India. 

No attempt is made by the theorists to give a similar account 
of the course pursued by the nomads who took a north-western 
direction, in order to become in due time Greeks, Eomans, Gauls, 
Germans, Spaniards, and Britons. For aught that is said to the 
contrary, it might be supposed that Europe was without inha- 
bitants until peopled by a tawny race of the East, to become, by 
some miraculous process, a fair one. The same thing may be 
said of India, which, for all that the theory says to the contrary, 
might be suppoesd to have been uninhabited before the arrival of 
the nomadic people who are imagined to have settled in the 
country of the Five Rivers. It is needless to enter into a formal 
refutation of so idle a dream as that of imagining some of the 
finest parts of the world to be uninhabited, until peopled by 
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imaginary migrations at imaginary times. The theory on which 
such migrations are founded is not ethnology at all, but philology 
run mad, and usurping the places of ethnology, of geography, 
and of history. 

Prom all that has been stated in the course of this paper, the 
conclusion seems to me inevitable, that the earth could not have 
been peopled throughout from a single point of its surface, and 
from a single tribe or family, and that all the theories founded 
on this assumption are but the wild and incoherent dreams of 
learned and ingenious men, giving full rein to their imagination. 



XXI. — On the Sources of the Supply of Tin for the Bronze 
Tools and Weapons of Antiquity. By John Ceawfued, 
Esq., F.RS. 

Read May 10th, 1864. 

Tin, as is well known, is found only in a very few parts of the 
world, and these very remote from each other. The localities in 
which ores of it exist are, England, the Malayan Peninsula and 
adjacent islets, Northern China, Spain, Japan, and Peru. The 
three first, however, alone produce it abundantly, and, Spain par- 
tially excepted, are the only places that have reference to the 
question under consideration. The ore is always an oxyd and 
easily reduced by the help of a little charcoal under a strong heat, 
as attested by the metal having been produced in times beyond 
record by the rude industry of ancient Britons and Malays. Fur- 
ther facility was afforded by the ore, in early times, being always 
found in the drift or alluvium, dispensing with the necessity of 
seeking for it in the vein by mining. Such is still the case with 
the Malay ore, in whatever locality found ; and it may be added 
that not only is the ore thus more cheaply obtained, but, when 
smelted, that it yields a purer metal. 

The total quantity of British and Malayan tin yearly produced 
is probably at present not less than twelve thousand tons, out of 
which probably about two-thirds are the produce of the Malayan 
countries. These last constitute, indeed, by far the most extensive 
tin formation in the world, for it extends from the fourteenth 
degree of north to the third of south latitude. The great quan- 
tity at present produced is owing to the application of Chinese 
industry ; a recent event, for in the times to which the present 
discussion refers the produce must have been small, for it was the 
result of rude native industry, at a time long before the migration 
of the Chinese had taken place. Of the quantity of tin pro- 



